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FRENCH HOUSE FURNISHING. 



By Theodore Child. 



THE SALON. 

The French salon corresponds more or less to 
an English drawing room, but retains an indi- 
viduality, an undefinable French quality which 
obliges us to retain the French name. Nobody 
when speaking of those remarkable social rendez- 
vous of the XVIII. century, of that singular epoch 
when society, properly so called, the assembling of 
'men and women in salons for the purpose of con- 
versation, was the most serious as well as the most 
delightful business of life, nobody, I say, would 
think of speaking of the Drawing Room of the 
XVIII. century. Talk and discussion in the Senate, 
the market place and the schools are cheap ; even 
barbarians are not entirely without them. But 
their refinement and concentration in the salon — of 
which the president is a woman of tact and culture 
— that is a phenomenon which never appeared but 
in Paris. At the present day, you will be told, the 
salons of Paris no longer exist ; the salon is a 
thing of the past. By no means. The salons of 
Paris exists pronouncedly, only they have changed 
in character. In Paris, happily, there are still 
women of tact and culture, only, instead of dis- 
cussing political, social and moral, and even econo- 
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salon table. 

mical questions, as the ladies did in the last cen- 
tury in the salon of the amiable Marquise de 
Lambert, they discuss art and literature or simply 
enjoy and make others enjoy the amenities and 
elegancies of Parisian life in the XIX. century. 
The salons of modern Paris are still assemblies 
where people meet for the pleasures of conversa- 
tion, and where young men and young women find 
an admirable school for manners and social deport- 
ment. * The salon then plays a very important 
rdle in the life of the French ; it has, so to speak, 
a moral as well as a physical arrangement, and the 
two are bound together by close ties. 
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The salon is the show room of the house, the 
room of the finest ornamentation and of the largest 
proportions, the room destined for the reception of 
visitors, and especially for conversation. Now a 
French woman of wit has maintained that the 
destiny of conversation depends on three things : 
the quality of the talkers, the harmony of the 
assembled spirits and the 
material arrangement of 
the room in which they are 
assembled. About the first 
two points I can say noth- 
ing ; on the last point I 
shall endeavor briefly to 
resume some French ideas. 
The model French mod- 
ern salon is generally speak- 
ing a miracle of ingenious 
and intentional disorder, 
and the reason is simple. 
As Mme. de Giradin (Del- 
phine Gay) used to say, an 
amusing conversation can 
never take place in a room 
where the furniture is ar- 
ranged symmetrically, for 
this order of the seats 
causes the women to get seated together, while the 
men, not daring to displace the chairs that seem 
to be fixed to the wall, remain standing and dis- 
cuss amongst themselves, and so the men do not 
form part of the society, for it may be remarked 
that when the men are standing we either dis- 
cuss or perorate but we really talk or chat only 
when we are seated. 

A French lady whom I consulted the other 
day on this question of symmetry confirmed the 
dictum of Mme. de Girardin above cited •" How 
often," she said, "in a symmetrically arranged 
salon you will find the beginning of the evening 
mortally tiresome, with everybody inclined to yawn, 
and with what little conversation there is forced 
and cold. Then little by little, towards the middle 
of the evening, when the furniture has yielded 
some how or other, and the symmetry being broken, 
conversation really commences and your guests 
begin to amuse themselves just when it is time to 
go. Well ! Do you know what is the best thing 
to do? Study the disarrangement of the salon 
when your guests are gone, and the next time you 
receive reproduce artificially the intelligent disorder 
that they have created by accident and uncon- 
sciously." 

Naturally the more formal and ceremonious 
the reception, the more symmetrical the arrange- 
ment of the salon must be, and in any case "the 
intelligent disorder" must not be exaggerated. Mr. 
Charles Blanc lays it down as a principle that the 
furniture of an apartment requires a sensible order 
especially in the rooms destined to receive strangers, 
and obviously the absence of all symmetry would 
be a want of politeness towards the visitors, be- 
cause it would cause him to feel embarrassed in 
the midst of the disorder produced by brusquely 
broken lines, by colors badly assorted in their 
fortuitous neighborhood, and by displaced pieces 
of furniture. A person who has just left the noisy 
street ought to find calm in the interior of the 
house he enters, and this impression depends first 
of all on the tranquility that results, in a softer 
light, from furniture arranged in goodly order, 
each piece in the place which the division of. the 
walls naturally assign to it. So, in the furnishing 
of a salon a middle course. must be kept between 
these two principles of reasonable symmetry and 
intelligent disorder, sufficiently near symmetry to 
give an air of repose and dignity to a room essen- 
tially destined for the reception of visitors, and 
sufficiently near intelligent disorder to avoid stiff- 
ness. Finally, it is in the arrangement of this dis- 
order that the individuality of the proprietor of the 



salon naturally asserts itself. The salon of an offi- 
cial personage, who has, in his official capacity, 
little or no individuality, will be perfectly symmet- 
rical and formal, and the furniture will be ranged 
in perfect order along the walls ; the salon of a 
woman of tact and culture will express in its 
original elegance the individuality of its president, 
and the furniture, the drapery, the ornaments, 
every detail will compose an interior full of inter- 
esting things that put the imagination of the 
visitor in activity, and awaken his ideas by multi- 
plying the sentiments or sensations that are attach- 
ed to forms and colors. 

The fact of my remaining in this rather vague 
ground of general principles will doubtless lead 
the reader to conclude that I hesitate to make de- 
tailed and positive statements concerning the fur- 
nishing of French salons. This is indeed the case. 
In the furnishing of this room there exists a variety 
that is simply coextensive with human, and more 
particularly feminine imagination. In the fabrica- 
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tion of the furniture and accessories of the salon 
the finest French designers have exhausted their 
genius for the past two centuries, and the designers 
of to-day are still inventing something new, and 
trying vainly to keep pace with the wants and 
caprices of the women of the day, and with the 
growing desire for interior elegance one salon or 
two salons are no longer sufficient. The modern 
Parisienne needs three or four, and even then her 
imagination outstrips the upholsterer's capacity to 
satisfy it. She seeks, as no women ever sought, 
novelty, delicacy and exquisite refinement. Here 
for example, in a witty volume written recently by 
that refined and elegant Parisienne, Mme. de 
Martel, and entitled "Autour du Marriage," is a 
passage about furnishing which may interest us. 
Paulette is talking to her newly wedded husband. 
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d'Alaly about the alterations that need to be made 
in his mansion in the Faubourg St. Germain. " All 
four salons," she says, "are impossible they 
are almost of the same dimension, which is stupid. 
You want first a medium sized salon as you come 
in, a large salon in the middle, and a little tiny 
salon to finish with. The first will be sombre, the 
-second dazzling, and the third gay. I mean to 
arrange them in the Empire style, with fine brass 
ornaments on the furniture." 

Monsieur d'Alaly— "You know it is all fur- 
nished ?" 

Paulette— "Yes, but I do not think we shall be 
able to keep anything ; everything is in detestable 
bad taste ! My bedroom will be very simple, all 
hung and draped with white pekin [Paulette is a 
warm blond], the bed draped with white pekin, a 
white bearskin rug, and furniture upholstered in 
white padded pekin. Not a single note of color, a 
veritable snowball. It amuses me to make this 
arrangement because it wants a pretty fresh com- 
plexion to stand this neighborhood. ... The 
bath room will be at the side of my chamber. I 
shall make it all in black marble, the floor, the 
bath and the walls ; it will be lighted from the 
ceiling and heated like a conservatory with steam 
and in the corners I shall have palm trees and 
white azalias. The dining room will be hung with 
Beauvais tapestry ; the dressers will be Dutch and 
the table long and narrow. . . . ' 

And so Paulette goes on chattering and fright- 
ening her poor husband with the prospect of what 
it will cost to satisfy the carefully meditated 



of gilded wood — the^ consoles covered with rare 
marbles or Florentine mosaics, the tables with 
granite or porphyry tops were built with massive 
columns, ornately curved surfaces, with suns, laurel 
leaves and various attributes standing out on a 
diapered ground. The lower framework of the 
tables were rich in volutes and curves rising grace- 
fully to support vases. The same features are 
found in the feet of the seats, ample arm chairs 
with tall backs, open and curved arms, immense 
sofas covered with Genoa velvet, often rich colored 
flowers on a gold ground, or with fine tapestries or 
brocaded silks, the tapestries with subjects design- 
ed by the great artists, and woven at the Gobelins 
or Beauvais manufactories. At this epoch, too, 
the arras and tapestries that had hitherto been 
used to cover walls were giving place to paneling 
or wainscoting, and in the lambris of the epoch of 
Louis XIV. with their framing of delicate arabes- 
que we find the beginning of that wonderful French 
menuiserie that has left such splendid monuments 
of design and carving in the decoration of the 
houses of the XVIII. century. The importance of 
the lambris in French house decoration cannot be 
exaggerated, and now, as in the XVIII. century, 
it is still considered the most exquisite decoration 
for walls, and where carved wood is out of the 
question the modern architects reproduce in stucco 
the splendid designs of their predecessors of the 
last century. Men like Briseux and Blondel, two 
of the greatest architects of the reign of Louis XV. 
devoted the best of their talent to designing panel- 
ing for walls and chimney pieces and trumeaux. 



of white, paint, relieved sometimes along the mold- 
ings by a thread of blue or lilac. Nothing is more 
charming than a little salon in this style where the 
frame of the glass is often surmounted by an 
amorous trophy with its doves and torches, while 
the consoles with their white marble tops, the fur- 
niture in very light brocaded satin or in silk with 
bands of pattern in delicate tones, are relieved only 
by fine unburnished gilt bronze. A salon like this 
shows up wonderfully the victorious beauty • and 
infinite elegance of the ladies who live in it and 
animate it with their grace. 

Passing over the Directory, which indicates the 
point of rupture between the XVIII. and XIX. 
century, we come to the style of the First Empire, 
about which I have said something in a previous 
article on the bedroom. The First Empire was all 
Roman, just as the Second Empire was all utilita- 
rian. The furniture of the First Empire is, how- 
ever, magnificently made ; it is grandiose, and the 
brass work with which it is profusely decorated is 
often beautiful in design, and always fine in work- 
manship. It is a style that is coming into favor, 
and which will doubtless have its day again. 

Now, just as the First Empire reflected the 
sympathies for Caesar that filled the master's head, 
so the Second Empire reflected the love of material 
comfort, which filled the people's heart. The des- 
tination of modern furniture is the realization of 
this comfort, and comfort and glitter are the char- 
acteristics of the house furnishing of the time of 
Napoleon III. To have called for comfort and 
exact suitableness for special uses in all the utensils 
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caprices of this elegant and refined Parisienne of 
1883. Paulette wants a salon in the Empire style, 
last year she would have preferred the Louis XVI. 
style, two years ago she might have dreamed of 
nothing but plush and silk, or her craze might 
have been to have a Japanese salon encumbered 
with bibelots. And so taste goes on changing in 
furniture as in bonnets and gowns, for the very 
simple reason that as a general rule taste and 
fashion have grown to be synonymous, and that 
now, for several centuries, taste has been the slave 
of fashion, which creates new models, not for the 
sake of satisfying what we suppose to be the real 
laws of taste, if there are any, but in order to 
stimulate trade. Modern society rarely seeks to 
form its own tastes ; it takes these ready made 
from the upholsterer, the dressmaker and the 
milliner, and the upholsterer, dressmaker and 
milliner have during the last thirty years based 
their inspiration on the monuments of the past* 
and on hints derived from the newly discovered 
art of the extreme Orient. 

In the furniture of the salon our retrospective 
review begins with the epoch of Louis XIV., inas- 
much as before that time the room known as a 
salon did not exist. Under the influence of Cardinal 
Richelieu arose a strong generation of artists, men 
like Charmeton, Le Pautre and Berain, who re- 
pudiating all imitation and all anterior models 
whether Flemish or Italian, created that essentially 
French Louis XIV. style, which remains still the 
ideal of French upholsterers for decorating grand 
apartments. The Louis XIV. style is the triumph 



The French house, it must be remembered, was not 
then any more than it is now, a mere box in 
several compartments. The principle forms of the 
decoration of apartments were rightly considered 
to be dependent upon architecture, and it was on 
the beauty of the contours and appropriateness of 
the ornamentation of the chimney-pieces, the tru- 
meaux, the panels over the doors and the panel- 
ing in general, that the great architects and de- 
signers expended the best of their invention. Fur- 
thermore, as in a decorative ensemble, everything 
must conduce to the general effect, the furniture 
too was designed with relation to the contours, 
elevation and plan of the room in question, so as 
to produce a fine and harmonious whole. 

Thus we find throughout the XVIII. century 
the furniture, the woodwork and the architecture 
of houses following simultaneously the changes of 
taste. The gay and frivolous society of the Regency 
demanded lighter and more capricious forms than 
those of the Louis XIV. style, hence the ornate 
and luxurious Regency or Louis XV. style, the ex- 
aggeration of which in the direction of capricious 
and meaningless curves produced the rocaille style, 
a style whose extravagances led to the reaction 
known as the Louis XVI. style. In this epoch of 
delicacy of all kinds, wood entered upon a new 
phase. Not only were the severe curves of the 
Louis XIV. and the absurd curves of the Louis 
XV. styles abandoned, and fine and exquisite de# 
tails substituted for fabulous vegetation and 
grandiose volutes, but the adornment of gold was 
cast aside, and the wood appeared under a coating 



that we employ, was a distinct progress; to have 
called for gold and glitter and overhuiness was an 
error. Still some people like showiness, and in 
practical philosophy le beau est ce qui plait ; hence, 
while under the influence of art exhibitions, art 
publications and art critics, cultivated people are 
now calling for furniture combining purity of tone, 
harmony of composition and ornament, choice 
material, choice color, suitability of style to the 
destination in view, good workmanship, good sculp- 
ture, and a happy disposition of decoration, there 
are still many French people, as there are doubtless 
many Americans, who demand gilding and glare 
and showiness. 

Now, in the French salon furniture of the day 
we find all styles in favor, Louis XIV., Louis XV., 
rocaille, Louis XVI., Directory, First Empire, and 
the brilliant comfort of the Second, and here, as in 
the furniture of other declinations, we find three 
sorts of furniture, commonplace goods that have 
no pretensions to artistic qualities ; sheer gaudy 
furniture that has no good qualities except, per- 
haps, material comfort, and furniture of intense 
and matchless elegance. The latter category alone 
interests us, but in the impossibility of treating of 
this elegance in words and especially in considera- 
tion of its endless variety, I can only refer the 
reader to the models of fine French furniture that 
are constantly being reproduced in the illustrations 
of this journal. Certain details of the furnishing 
of a salon such as wall coverings, hangings, cur- 
tains, chimney-piece decoration, etc., I shall hope 
to treat fully later on in special articles. 



